The Reign of Terror
This being done, Jeffreys was guilty of probably the
foulest act of his life. He called back Alice Lisle and said,
"Look you, Mrs Lisle, when I left His Majesty he was pleased
to remit the time of all executions to me; that wherever
I found any obstinacy or impenitence I might order the
executions with what speed I should think best: therefore,
Mr Sheriff, take notice you are to prepare for the execution
of this gentlewoman this afternoon. But withal, I give you,
the prisoner, this information : we that are the judges shall
stay in town an hour or two ; you shall have pen, ink and
paper brought you, and if in the meantime you employ pen,
ink and paper and this hour or two well, (you understand
what I mean) it may be you may hear further from us, in
a deferring the execution."
It was unlikely that anything would come of this disre-
putable suggestion. Alice Lisle was not the type of person
to betray her friends, and it seems very clear she had
no confession to make.' She had harboured Hicks, and
she knew he was a Nonconformist; about Nelthorpe she
admittedly knew nothing. The admission of Jeffreys that
he and James had discussed the details of the coming execu-
tion is interesting.
In the days of their disgrace both these wretches, who
had jointly planned the massacre in the West, sought to lay
the blame on each other's shoulders. But they were both
of sthem equally guilty in act and intent. They planned this
reign of terror for political and financial ends; they shared the
plunder and enjoyed the cruelties they committed, and both
are equally entitled to the hatred and contempt of mankind.
There can be no doubt that before Jeffreys had left
London he and James had discussed the case of Alice Lisle.
Her conviction and execution were of great importance to
" the campaign." It would put terror into the hearts of
the well-to-do Protestants, who were lukewarm in their
allegiance to James, and thus enable Jeffreys and the King
to squeeze bribes out of any who were rightly or wrongly
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